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‘* As in water, face answereth to face, so the heart of man to man.’ 


HE WATER is Nature’s own 
mirror. When itsleeps in quiet, 
yevery object that even looks at 
its surface is faithfully mirrored 
and reflected upon itself. The 
tree, rock, castle, the very chil- 
dren who run upon its margin. 
and the blue sky. that bends over 
all, find the r counterfeit image 
And when 
he night comes on in beauty, and the 
_lisht winds shake up the lughing 
waves, each with a coronal of stars, 
an-wers gaily tv the heavens above, 
where the real stars do shine. It is 
when cold and clouds and thick dark- 
n°ss come over all, that these respon- 
sive figures no more ho'd interchange 

It is thus with human hearts: but it is thus be- 
cause we make it so. The Winter time of the soul, 
But the Win- 
ter time of the year is no necessary suggestion of 
such soul dreariness. 






in the bosom of the water. 


is of man’s own creation or sufferance. 


On the contrary, now that 
men and women are partly driven from their usual 
avocations, and shut up to themselves by stress of 
weather, it is more than any other season, favorable 
to social communion. 

More than any other class, farmers need this in- 
citement to a cultivation of those friendly relations 
which give a grace and sweetness to a life of toil.— 
In towns and cities, this is better understood and 
practised upon ; so we find at least an outer garb of 
politeness and amenity, which enables these cooped 
and crowded denizens of cities, to jostle with each 
other day by day, without any seeming jar or discour- 
tesy. Farmers are more like new coins from the 
mint, with all their sharp edges, unworn. There is 
no mistaking the exact denomination of the coin — 
the quarter cannot be reduced to a twenty cent 
piece, nor the shilling to a dime, by a trickish cross 
upon its face, for the pillars and the eagle are as dis- 
tinct as when it came from the die. Such is the 
honest farmer. We would not have him a whit less| 
like himself, but when these coins come to be put in 
the purse, then they rake cech other's edges at first, 





until they subside into a smooth friendliness. We will 
drop this figure,and come directly to the winter fireside. 

We have seen, that to have face answer to face in 
the water, the two must be brought together : so with 
men. While they hold themselves asunder, it is as 
though there were a barricade of ice between them, 
and each thinks the other a very unsocial being. Go 
tou! go and take each other by the hand, and learn 
So shall 
the reflection from his face come gratefully into thy 


that each has a heart, and a warm one. 


bosom, and thine to his, and thus both warming at 
each other's fire, shall grow better and happier. 

The sun comes up, and looks all day upon this 
snow-clad earth, kissing the drifts that give no blush 
or token of recognition, but lie there in the sterile 
mantle of their own purity. See yonder, a little 
brown knoll has thrust its russet cheek through the 
wintry pall, and begins to smile wider and wider, for 
now the sun has found a place to kiss that will an- 
swer it, and the tiny bladelet puts on an incipient 
hue of living emerald, to show what progress it 
makes in loving. O man! dost thou read the les- 
Let not this Winter time shroud thy soul all 
in drifts, however pure they seem ; thou art made to 
grow and bud and blossom and bear fruit, end be a 
living and a loving man with thy kind. 


son? 


Come, then, to the stables,—these horses can bear 
a trot of a mile or a half dozen miles, and will take 
no harm, so thon do not forget the blankets and the 
feed at the end of the jaunt. Up, women! and into 
the sleighs or the wagons with your husbands, your 
brothers, or your lovers, and away for a social gath- 
ering with your neighbors or kinsfolks. There is 
some deal of love and sociability under a buffalo robe 
or a thick blanket, with plenty of straw in the bot- 
tom of the carriage ; and then when you come to the 
fireside of your friend, how your hearts will thaw out 
—quite as fast as the frost upon your mufflers, and 
you will live a good round week in the next three 
hours ; and before you think it, the old clock will strike 
ten ; then after a world of invitations and promises 
for another such meeting at your own home, you turn 
back, and go to bed—-a little late for farmer folks, 
to be sure, but wonderfully lively about the heart. 
Thus heert answereth to heart, when we bring them 
within the circle of their gravitation, and let them 
seek out their own eflinities.-Lo. 
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The Chinese Sugar Cane. |sugar cane, (Sorghum saccharatum,) all of which, 


|containing more or less saccharine matter, belong 
‘to the same species, but are variations caused by 
| differences of soil and climate, or by a disposition 
To THe Epiror or THE Onto CULTIVATOR: | to sport, after the manner of Indian corn and other 

Sir :—This new plant seems to be destined to) plants under cultivation. The Chinese sugar 
take an important position among our economical | «ane, however, differs from the others, in contain- 
products. Its seeds were sent, some six years|ing afar larger proportion of juice, and conse- 
ago, from the north of China, by M.de Montigny,| quently is more valuable for fodder and other 
to the Geographical Society of Paris. From a} economical uses. 
cursory examination of a small field of it, growing) In 1766, a plant analagous to the one in ques- 
at Verrieres, in France, in the autumn of 1854, tion, was experimented upon at Florence, in Italy, 
Mr. D. J. Browne, then on a mission from this) hy Pietro Arduino, for the extraetion of sugar ; 
Office for collecting agricultural information and) yet jt must have been of a different variety, as he 
products, was led to infer, that, from the peculiar-| describes its seeds as of a clear brown color, while 
ity of the climate in which it was growing, and its | those of the Chinese sugar cane are of a shining 
resemblance in appearance and habit to Indian) jet black, and in appearanee identical with those 
corn, it would flourish in any region wherever | of the Sorghum vulgare, of the old collections. 
that plant would thrive. From this source, he aie the as 4 

R , ; DESCRIPTION AND HABIT OF GROWTH. 

obtained some 200 pounds of the seed, which was|  _ oe : 
distributed in small packages, by this Office,| The Chinese sugar cane, when cultivated on 


Unitrep States PATENT OFFICE, 
January, 1857. 


among the members of Congress, with the view ordinary land, in the United States, somewhat 
of experimenting with it in all parts of the Union, | #ter the weeny of broom corn, grows to a height 
and thereby ascertaining its adaptation to our soil| of from 8 to 16 feet, while in Europe it does not 
and climate. In numerous instances, the results| #ttain much more than half of this altitude. Its 
proved highly satisfactory, as it attained the |Stems are straight and smooth, often covered with 
height of 8 or 10 feet, as far north as St. Paul’s,|* white bloom, or down, having leaves somewhat 
in Minnesota, and matured its seeds at various|fexuous, falling over and greatly resembling in 
points in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylva- 2ppearance those of Indian corn, but more ele- 
nia, Illinois, and other places further south. “The | Z@nt In form. When cultivated in hills, contain- 
following year, while in France, on a similar mis-|'g eight or ten stalks each, it puts forth at its top 
sion as above, Mr. Browne obtained several bush-| 2 conical panicle of dense flowers, green at first, 
els of the seed of this plant, grown from that re-| but changing into violet shades, and finally into 
puted to have been brought from South Africa, dark purple, at maturity. In F France and the 
by Mr. Leonard Wray, of London, and which has central and northern sections of the United States, 
since proved to be identical with that obtained by it has thus far proved an annual ; but from obser- 
this Office in 1854. vations made by M. Vilmorin, as well as some ex- 
There appears to be a doubt among many in| PeTiments in our Southern States, it is conjectured 
Europe, as well as in this country, as to the true| that, from the vigor and fullness of the lower part 
botanical name of this plant. M. Louis Vilmorin, of the stalks, in autumn, by protecting them du- 
a scientific cultivator, of Paris, provisionally gave Ting the winter, they would produce new plants 
it the name of Holcus saccharatus, which had pre-| the following spring. It stands drought far better 
viously been applied to the common broom corn, | than Indian corn, and will resist the effects of con- 
if not to other species, or at least varieties, of iderable frost without injury, after the panicles 
some allied plant. He also conjectured that it 2Ppear, but not in its younger and more tender 
might be the Sorghum vulgare, (Andropogon sor- State. If suffered to remain in the field after the 
ghum of others,) and thought that it might com-| seeds have ripened and have been removed, where 
prehend a variety of it, as well as Andropogon | the season is sufficiently warm and long, new pan- 
cafra, bicolor, ete., of Kunth. Mr. Wray, who| icles will shoot out at the topmost joints, one or 
has devoted much time and attention to the culti-|more to each stalk, and mature a second crop of 
vation of this plant, with the view of extracting| Seeds. The average yield of seed to each panicle 
sugar from its juice, at Cape Natal and other|'’ 4 least a gill. 
places, states that, in the southeast part of Caffra-| CULTIVATION. 
ria, there are at least fifteen varieties of it,some| Since its introduction into this country, the 
of them growing to a height of 12 or 15 feet, with| Chinese sugar cane has proved itself well adapted 
stems as thick as those of the sugar cane (.Saccha-|to our geographical range of Indian corn. It is 
rum officinarum.) M. Vilmorin, also, says that, of easy cultivation, being similar to that of maize 
in a collection of seeds sent to the Museum of|or broom corn, but will prosper in a much poorer 
Natural History at Paris, in 1840, by M.d’Aba- soil. It does not succeed so well, however, when 
dié, there were thirty kinds of sorghum, among) sown broadcast with the view of producing fodder, 
the growth of which he particularly recognized | as it will not grow to much more than one-half of 
several plants having stems of a saccharine flavor. its usual height. If the seeds are planted in May, 
Others are of the opinion, that the common broom | in the Middle States, or still earlier at the South, 
corn (Holeus saccharatus,) the chocolate or Gui-| two crops of fodder can be grown in a season from 
nea corn, (Sorghum vulgare,) and the Chinese! the same roots—the first one in June or July, to 
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be cut before the panicles appear, which would be 
green and succulent, like young Indian corn—and 
the other a month or two later, at the time or be- 
fore the seed is fully matured. In the extreme 
Northern States, where the season is too short 
and cool for it to ripen in the open air, the culti- 
vator will necessarily have to obtain his seed from 
regions further south. If it were important for 
him to raise his own seed, he could start the 
plants under glass, in the spring, and remove them 
to the field or garden at about the period of plant- 
ing Indian corn, after which they would fully ma- 
ture. One quart of seeds are found to be suffi- 
cient for an acre. If the soil be indifferent or 
poor, they may be sown in rows or drills about 3 
feet apart, with the plants from 10 to 12 inches 
asunder; but if the soil be rich, they may be 
planted in hills, five or more seeds to each, 4 or 5 
feet apart in one direction, and 3 or 4 in the other. 
The plants may be worked or hoed twice in the 
course of the season, in a similar manner to In- 
dian corn. Any suckers or superfluous shoots, 
which may spring up, may be removed. The 
seed should not be harvested before it acquires a 
dark or black hue. Should the plants lodge, or 
fall to the ground, by the excessive weight of the 
heads, during storms of wind or rain, before the 
seed matures, they may remain for weeks without 
injury. In collecting the seed, a convenient 
method is to cut off the stalks about a foot below 
the panicles, tie them up in bunches of twenty- 
five, and suspend them in any secure, airy place, 
sheltered from rain. If intended solely for fod- 
der, the first crop should be cut just before the 
panicles would appear, and the second, as soon as 
the seed arrives at the milky stage. It may be 
tied up in bundles, shocked and cured, like the 
tops or stalks of Indian corn. If not intended to 
be employed for any other economical use, after 
the seed has been removed, and the weather be 
cool, and the average temperature of the day does 
not exceed 45 or 50 deg. F., the stalks may be 
cut up close to the ground, tied in bundles, col- 
lected in shocks, or stowed in a mass in a succu- 
lent state, for fodder in sheds or barns, where they 


will keep without injury, if desired, until spring. | 


In this condition, however, the lower parts of the 
stalks will be found to be quite hard and woody, 
and will require to be chopped into small pieces 
for feeding. 

Precaution.— Particular care should be ob- 
served not to cultivate this plant in the vicinity of 
Dourah corn, Guinea corn, nor broom corn, as it 
hybridises or mixes freely with those plants, which 
would render the seeds of the product unfit for 
sowing. Yours, very respectfully, 

CHARLES Mason, 
Commissioner. 





Trave in Mapison Co., Ky.—Last Monday 
was the dullest January Court we ever saw. Our 
stock feeders had not received returns from pur- 
chasers. There was a great crowd in town, but 
no one seemed disposed to take hold of trade.— 
Richmond Dem. 
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Working up Old Woolens. 


The positive influence of science in the direc- 
tion of labor, is chiefly exhibited in the operations 
of mechanics and chemistry applied to the arts, in 
the shape of machines for saving materials and 
labor, and of processes for attaining the same 
economy. One striking peculiarity of the manu- 
facturing processes of the present day is, that 
comparatively little is wasted ; the material, after 
subserving a useful purpose in one form, being 
worked over and made valuable in another and 
different form. The conversion of old linen and 
cotton rags into paper, is an illustration familiar 
to every one; but the utilization of old woolen 
rags, which can not be used for the manufacture 
of paper, and have generally been considered as 
entirely worthless, except for manure, is both 
novel and interesting. 

In the somewhat hilly districts of Yorkshire, 
England, between Leeds and Huddersfield, stands 
the little town of Dewsbury. The stranger, on 
alighting from the railway car, is struck by the 
immense warehouses built by the railway com- 
‘pany. For such small stations, these are myste- 
rious erections. But, if he enters the warehouses, 
he will find piled up hundreds of bales, contain- 
ing the cast-off garments of Great Britain and the 
continent of Europe. Here, in fact, from all parts 
of the world, are brought the tattered femains of 
the clothes, some of which have been worn by 
royalty, as well as by peers and peasants. The 
rich broadcloth of the nobles here commingles 
with the livery of their servants, and the worsted 
blouses of French republicans ; while American 
undershirts, pantaloons, and all other worsted and 
woolen goods, may there be found, all reduced to 
one common level, and known by one common 
appellation of “rags.” 

The walls of the town are covered with pla- 
cards, announcing public auctions of “Scotch shod- 
dies,” “mungoes,” “rags,” and such like articles 
of merchandise ; and buyers may be seen exam- 
ining, with great attention, the various bales; 
some of which are assorted into “whites,” “ blue 
stockings,” “black stockings,” “carpets,” “shawls,” 
“ stuffs,” “skirtings,” “linseys,” ete. ete. The 
prices which these old worn-out articles bring, is 
surprising to the uninitiated. Old stockings will 
realize from $35 to $50 a ton; while white flan- 
nels will sometimes sell for as much as $100 a 
ton, or even more. The “hinds,” or black cloth 
when clipped free from all seams or threads, are 
worth from $100 to $150 a ton; while the rub- 
bish, consisting of seams, linseys, and indescriba- 
bles, are purchased by the chemist, for the manu- 
facture of prussiate of potash, for from $10 to $15 
per ton. 

It will be seen that assorting these old woolens 
is equally important with the assorting of the dif- 
ferent qualities of new wool ; and there is the ad- 
ditional consideration of colors, to render assort- 
ing still more necessary. In the assortment, the 
flannel rags are the most valuable ; the stockings 
lare the next in value to the flannels, on account 
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of the strength and elasticity of the wool. The 
peculiar stitch or bend of the worsted in stocking 
manufacture, and the hot water and washing to 
which they are subjected during their stocking 
existence, have the effect of producing a perma- 
nent elasticity, which no new wool can be found 
to possess. Hence, old stockings are always in 
great demand. 

All the various assortments are next converted 
into “shoddy,” which is the general term for the 
wool produced by grinding, or, more technically, 
the “pulling up” the materials. The usual 
method of effecting this, is, to first carefully assort 
the rags, so as to see that not a particle of cotton 
remains on them, and then to pass them through 
arag machine. This consists of a cylinder, with 
steel teeth, half an inch apart from each other, 
and standing out from each other. This cylinder 
revolves five hundred times in a minute; and the 
rags, drawn in through an arrangement of rollers, 
are brought close to the surface of the revolving 
cylinder, and, by the action of the steel teeth, are 
completely torn into wool. Half a ton of rags 
can, in this way, be pulled up in ten hours. 

The best varieties of the white wool so pro- 
duced are worked up into blankets, or light col- 
ored goods ; while the dark-colored wool is worked 
into all kinds of coarse cloths, carpets, ete., which 
are dyed any dark color, so as to hide the various 
colors of the old fabrics. It is also mixed with 
new wool, in such proportions as its quality will 
admit without deteriorating the sale of the mate- 
rial. The wool produced by pulling up the broad- 
cloth rags, is used in nearly all the Yorkshire su- 
perfine cloths, and in some very extensively. It 
produces a cloth somewhat inferior to the best 
broadcloth in durability ; but, for finish and ap- 
pearance when first made up, it is nearly equal. 

This business of working up old woolen rags, 
has now become in England one of great extent 
and importance. It is generally known as the 
Dewsbury trade ; as the town of Dewsbury has, 
by means of it, grown from a little village toa 
city of 30,000 inhabitants, and immense fortunes 
have been made by this extraordinary transform- 
ation of old garments into new. 

Let us suppose that chemistry had not discov- 
ered and organized the modes in which bleaching 


is performed, and the thousands of millions of 


yards of cloth which we weave in this country 
had still to be bleached as bleaching was accum- 
plished in the last century. All linens were then 
sent, from England and other parts of Europe, to 
Holland to be bleached. The Dutch steeped the 
bundles of cloth in ley, made by water poured 
upon wood-ashes; then soaked them in butter- 
milk, and finally spread them upon the grass for 
several months. These were all natural agen- 
cies, which discharged the coloring matter without 
any chemical science. 


It was at length found out that sulphuric acid | 


would do the same work in one day which the 
buttermilk did in six weeks ; but the sun and the 
air had still to be the chief bleaching powers. A 
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‘chlorine, would supersede the necessity for spread- 


ing out the linen for several months; and so the 
acres of bleaching ground which were then used 
in England and Scotland—for the practice of 
sending the brown and yellow cloth to Holland 
had been discontinued—were free for cultivation. 
But the chlorine was poisonous to the workmen, 
and imparted a filthy odor to the cloth. Chem- 
istry again went to work, and finally obtained the 
chloride of lime, which is the universal bleaching 
power of modern manufactures. What used to 
be the work of eighteen months, is now accom- 
plished in an hour or two; and so a bag of dingy 
raw cotton may be in Alabama on the first day of 
the month, and be converted into the whitest 
calico before the month is at an end.—CHARLES 
KNIGHT. 
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The Ola Black Hawk Horse. 


We noticed in the Cultivator for Dec. Ist, the 
death of the famous horse known as the old Vermont 
Black Hawk. Few if any horses of our time have 
made themselves so famous. We give the following 
brief history of this horse from the N. Y. Spirit of the 
Times : 

This famous stallion, owned by David Hill, of 
Bridport, Vt., died last week, 23 years old.— 
Black Hawk was foaled in 1833, and was then 
the property of Wingate Twombly, of Greenland, 
(formerly of Durham,) N. H. His sire was the 
Sherman Morgan horse, his grandsire the Justin 
Morgan, fumed as the progenitor of the Morgan 
horses. His dam was a half bred English mare. 
When four years old he was purchased by Ben- 
jamin Thurston, of Lowell, and used as a family 
horse until 1844, when Mr. Hill purchased him, 
and in the hands of this gentleman he soon be- 
came famous. Black Hawk was a little less than 
15 hands high, and weighed about 1000 pounds. 
His color was black, like that of his dam, and his 
colts have been black, bay, or chesnut, with hardly 
an exception. He possesses the character of the 
Morgan family of horses in an eminent degree. 
He was symmetrical, muscular, and compact in 
his form, and his elastic style of action, speed and 
endurance, which qualities he imparted in a re- 
markable degree to his progeny, rendered him 
one of the most valuable stock horses ever owned 
in this country. Black Hawk could trot his single 
mile in 2:40, and exhibited considerable bottom in 
longer races. In 1842 he won amatch for $1000, 
by trotting on the Cambridge Track five miles in- 
side of sixteen minutes. Oct. 3, 1843, he won a 
race of two mile heats, beating two competitors 
easily in 5:43-—5:48—5:47. Black Hawk was 
the sire of several of the fastest trotting horses on 
the turf, among which are Ethan Allen, the fast- 
est trotting stallion in the world ; of Lancet, who 
has beaten the best time of Lady Suffolk; of 
Black Ralph, Belle of Saratoga, Black Hawk 
| Maid, ete. He was not only a fortune for his 
owner, but the value of his stock has added much 
to the wealth of the State where he was kept.—— 


French chemist then found out that a new gas,' Mr. Hill has received for hie services over forty 
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thousand dollars; his last season netted seven | 
thousand dollars, and he was already booked in 
advance for five thousand dollars. His owner 
obtained insurance on his life until he arrived at "™®!! streams have gone dry, and cattle are driven a 


Low Water.—Our farmer friends are suffering in 


many places for water for cattle. The springs and 


an age when the premium charged was necessa-| '2"S Way to get drink. We hope fora January thaw, 


rily very high, and he died uninsured. with a good sized rain along with it. 








Hunt’s Portable Fence and Gate. 


At the late Ohio State Fair, a Diploma was awarded to J. G. Hunt of Cincinnati, for a Portable 
Fence, and also for a Gate to attach. Above is represented a section of the fence, and of the port- 
able gate post. Below is represented the picket fence, and also the part wire fence, with the part 
for corners and the supporting brace. - 


No. 3. No. 4. BRACE. CorNER. 








SM 


This fence is made of inch boards, in separate panels, (12 or 14 feet long,) with double battens 
1 by 4 in., except the middle ones, which, with the cap, need be but 3 inches in width. One end of 
the top rail of exch panel projects 2 inches, to fit into the slot at the top of the brace B. The next 
rail projects 8 or 10 inches beyond the end battens, so as to pass under the crossing of the braces, 
and between those of the adjoining panel; either whole, inclined (No. 1) or straight (No. 2) where 
a short strip of board is nailed between the battens, alternately in the panels ; or halved (No. 3 and 
No. 4) and be there pinned. This forms the connection of the different panels. The bottom rail 
projects one inch, so as to meet its fellow in the slot in the base board of the brace, or the panels are 
connected at the bottom by a board with pins, which rests in said slot. The support is by the tri- 
angular brace B, which binds the fence in every direction, bracing it to the top, to prevent its being 
blown over. The base of the brace for a fence 4 to 5 ft. high, should be from 34 to 4 ft. long, and 
is made of inch stuff slightly wider than the bottom board of the panels, or with a short piece of inch 
board nailed on, or picket. The side braces are nailed on the opposite sides of the end of the base, 
which brings them together at the top, where they are nailed. 

The base of the brace should stand on stone or blocks of wood, or be dipped into a preparation of 
coal tar, to prevent rotting. On hill sides one brace can be made longer than the other. Where 
the fence is designed to be permanent, if exposed to very violent winds, stakes or hooks should be 
driven over the ends of the braces. 

The Portable Gate Post has a mortice to receive the projecting rail of the panel, and strips to fill 


the spaces between the battens and rails, (see No. 1.) A Cattle Feuce is made by leaving out all 
except two upper rails. 
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A Dish of Hash. did attract a crowd ; yea, and I—was in it. Nor 
—— did I then think of any impropriety in it. 

In our system of cultivation we are not confined) Friend Allen has guessed a great deal nearer right 
simply to the cultivation of the ground—though this | than any of those who have been abusing us for our 
is the basis of agriculture—but we like to cultivate participancy in Ladies’ Riding. We have said over 
those who do cultivate the ground, and there is nO/ and over again, that we do not care a fig whether we 
better time for such work than now, while every thing | ayer see these exercises at our Fairs ; but if the peo- 
outside is locked up in ice. Soif you please, kind ple want it, and the ladies want to ride, we say, let 
reader, let us thaw out the icicles from about the | them ride, and let all hands enjoy it; and under such 
eaves and gateways of our hearts, this winter even-| circumstances, we would as soon gallop with a lady 
ing, and hold each other lovingly by the hand, and jn the ring, as to squeeze along with her through 
look into each other’s eyes, while we exchange Floral Hall. We look upon it as a matter of taste, 
friendly greetings. We are not going to tattle, and to do or not to do, as people like, and like every thing 
“ tell tales out of school,” but right here in our own ejse, it is capable of being abused, which is no argu- 


family circle, we must tell you | ment against the thing itself. The whole object we 
What Charming Letters we get! had in view, and which to a great extent we have 


And this thing of writing letters is what we like to accomplished, is the bringing in of horseback riding 
cultivate, but you don’t write half often enough. | as a healthful and agreeable exercise for women, the 


Here is a letter right from the heart of our constant) benefits of which are of incalculable value in many 
friend, Wing Allen, of Lucas county, which is enough ways. 


in itself for a whole dish of hash, and has the excel- 


O dent ds t k of 
lent quality of Johnny Hook’s beef— ee eee ene ee 


The Delights of Farm Life. 


‘The round was a picture for painters to study . . 
The fat was so white and the lean was ruddy 3, | As a farmer, I am not quite five years old. I 
Dear Con.:—The enclosed $1 for the Cudti- little thought of becoming a cultivator of the soil, 
7 ih pees b pe - “ 


when I was induced to purchase here; but spend- 
ing the summer on my new possession, F thought 
I would buy a pair of horses, and improve a little. 
lappy thought! It was the turning point of my 
ite. During the summer, (1851,) 1 discovered 
a grand secret—the very secret of life, the philos- 
opher’s stone, tome. Up to that time I had ever 
been a restless, unsatisfied and unhealthy being. 
But as I began to labor with my own hands, and 
to enter into close communion with nature—that 
nature I had always loved—a delightful change 
came over me. I felt a new vigor of mind and 
body ; food and sleep became sweet and refresh- 
ing ; a contentment, heretofore a stranger to me, 
possessed me; and I began to find the greatest 
delight in the thought of causing things to grow, 
both plant and animals, and of cultivating and im- 
proving the soil. 


vator for 1857, fairly leaps from my pocket to get 
to you,—so well pleased, so deeply compensated 
am I with your faithful labors. Ah! the penny- 
wise folly of most of our farmers! they — but it 
is not of them I wish to speak. 

We seem to know you, dear sir—I speak of my 
wife and self—so much have you talked with us. 
I say “talked with us,” advisedly ; and we con- 
clude, good friend, that the loving, genial feeling 
displayed in your paper, evinces a juicy heart 
well filled with the milk of human kindness, and 
that has already learned the lesson of life, and 
learned it well. Some one said, in the Home 
Journal, lately, with hopeless sadness, that just as 
we learn to live, we die. How I yearned to show 
that soul—perhaps a noble one—that this life is 
only the beginning, and every lesson that we learn 
here may benefit us hereafter. 

His Horse will Sleep Standing. 

Tell me about my sorrel mare. She is in 

prime condition, always well, has a colt every 
; | year, has no fault, but never lies down—at least 
upon their dignity, who like ; we have no gust for it. j,a5 not in the year and a half of my ownership. 


We do love to get near our readers in this way ; 
only give us this sympathetic communion with live) 
men and women, and let those sterile souls stand | 





Then our correspondent goes on to speak of I have tempted her witk good bedding time and 
Ladies’ Riding at Fairs. ‘again. Perhaps this is not an uncommon thing, 


The N. Y. Times says that one paper only ap- ‘but I have never heard of such a case. 
proves of Ladies’ Riding at Fairs. Thou art the This is a misfortune; but by no means extraordi- 


man! I believe they do not state the thing quite | nary. A horse that will lie down to sleep, will rest 


fairly, for I doubt if x04 Col. daes-aggreve. You; much better and last longer than one which sleeps 
seem to me to stand in the position of a gallant 


cavalier, bound to defend our Buckeye ladies from | standing. It is a habit, and Ta habit, and when 
an aspersion. But come, now, just entre nous, is | °P°° established is generally persisted in. 

it quite the thing? I believe the motive at first) A Wonderful Turkey. 

was commendable and innocent; but at the State) Dear Genera :—It is not probable that I 
Fair at Newark, it did appear to me that the La-| shall be believed, but if you please you may give 
dies’ Riding began to be played off by the mana-|my name for the following facts: I have in 
gers as a kind of card to attract a crowd, and it) Poughkeepsie a turkey that was set in August on 
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19 eggs, and while setting laid 9 more, and 24 in 
about 30 days after she came off with her young 
ones. She would go to the old nest, and her 5 
little turkies would nestle under her wings while 
she deposited the eggs, at the rate of about 6 in a 
week. At last they understood the business, and 
waited near till she was ready to join them again. 

The above is from our Reverend Cosmopolitan 
friend Richmonp, who has recently returned from the 
hospitalities of an Austrian prison, where he had 
been carefully installed, for the misfortune of being 
an American citizen. He partly promised us, on a 
recent visit to our den, to give our readers some jot- 
tings of his observations of agriculture in that coun- 
try. And while we are upon this subject, we are re- 
minded of a pleasant call, a few days ago, from 
another great traveler, 


The Learned Elihu Burritt, 


i th of hi : . ‘ 
er ner ee |in so doing they will be kept clean and healthy, 


hood in international and other projects of reform.— 
We asked the philosopher if he had secured his bread 
by these labors. He smiled sadly, and said frankly, 
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Wintering Sheep—Feeding Racks. 


For winter management, there is a difference 
in opinion as to the space they should occupy. I 
have found my lambs to do best when they cover 
one-third of the yard or shed. Lambs should be 
fed under cover, and never suffered to be out in 
any storm; moist snow or rain is very injurious 
to them. Lambs that are housed through the 
winter will give one-quarter more wool with the 
same amount of feed. A trough and rack com- 
bined for feeding, I have found most convenient, 
0 that hay, grain and roots may be fed out in the 
same place. Lambs of the merino stock should 
be so wintered that the average weight of fleece 
should be five pounds, and the farmer whose 
lambs come short of that should improve his stock 
or feed. If lambs are left to suffer the first year 
of their growth, it is hard to overcome the loss in 
after years. When they are kept housed, they 
should be furnished with fresh litter every day ; 


and make more and better manure than when left 
to run in an open yard. 
The rack I have found most convenient is made 


no! “But,” said he, brightening, “I have a little | as follows: Take three set of legs, for a rack 


farm now, in Connecticut, and I am going to work | twelve or fourteen feet long; scanting, three inch- 

upon it in future. Last year I harvested a glorious|¢s square, twenty-two long, halved together, 80 

crop of stones ![—a thousand loads—mostly picked up | that the upper ends will be twenty-four inches 

by these hands,” and he showed a terrible rough | *Part- Put into them two boards, one twelve 
’ 


|inches wide, and one thirteen inches, which makes 
a ‘es . . | » ] a. 
hand. So itis: agriculture is the last appeal of poor One inch from the top edge of the 


; . : }a trough. 
tired philanthropy—an excellent thing to fall back) board, bore inch holes eight inches apart, put the 


upon. Just so it is with that patient reformer, our| rack sticks in the holes, which shall be two feet 
old correspondent, ‘long. Put on the top of the sticks a board three 
L. A. Hine, ‘inches wide, with braces at each end, and you 

|have a rack or trough that sheep will feed from, 


an live |#nd not waste their food, or fill their wool with 
enough to make a respectable library, and can live | jeeds and hay. They will put their heads be- 


cheaper than — we wot of. He has lodged |tween the sticks on each side of the rack, and eat 

himself upon a little patch of ground near Loveland, | without crowding each other, or getting into the 

in Clermont Co.,and last season, as we were running | trough. These racks will more than pay their 
| 


Who has written books and papers and lectures 





down the Miami, we stopped off on purpose to climb) cost in a single winter. Of all the various con- 
up to his nest on the bluff, where we found him busy | trivances for sheep feeding that I have ever seen, 
at his gardening, in which he was heartily seconded | these are the most convenient and easily made. 
by his excellent wife. His rough little cottage was| They are light and readily moved from one place 
built by his own hands, and he seemed as happy and |'°.  apapene pe 4 aes = bon sea supplied 
contented as a radical reformer well can bring him- M _ as ihe — ‘eke a rig by bucks or 
self to feel. His strawberry beds, by the blessing of| 1orned sheep, the sticks will not be used. A 


board at each end, raised about twenty inches, 
Providence, will make a great show next season. and another in the centre with a narrow board 


We are asked for a rule in arithmetic | laid on, will keep the sheep from getting in the 
| trough. 


To Measure Corn in the Ear. 2 ; 
‘ oe ea The farmer who lets his sheep run in open 
Maligiy the dough Retanisoet Ge ary i eet! vard, and scatters their food on the ground, or in 


and parts of a foot by the breadth, and this product | the mud, to be trodden under foot before it is half 
by the height, then multiply this product by 4}, and | eaten, and shears two to three and a half pounds 
cut off one figure from the right of this product ; the of wool from each sheep, may say that sheep 
remainder will show the number of bushels of shelled | keeping is poor business, and will not pay ; but if 
corn, and the figure cut off will show so many tenths |sheep are well provided for, there is no stock that 


of a bushel over | will pay better for the amount of food consumed, 


aol Si , and the attention given.—Gen. R. Harmon, in 
We must stop, now, for this time ; meanwhile, our) VY. Chronicle. 


friends are requested to keep us supplied with meat | 
for Hash. 








ne ~~ 2. 


Protect farm stock from the cold storms. 
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in search of Sir John Frank.in, and it is a matter of 
no small congratulation that such men as composed 
that party have returned, after innumerable suflerings 
and thrilling adventures, to give the world such 

graphic delineation of what none others ever saw and 
returned to tell. It makes us shiver to follow these 
devoted men, even in fancy, among the eternal snows 
and ice and desolation of the polar regions. It was 
an act of heroism upon which few men of such schol- 


urly attainments would ever dare to venture, and by 





“~~ ey eye" 





wee _s this venture of such men, the world has a history, the 


The Editor’ Ss Lable. like of which it may never see again. And now that 


the reading season is upon our rural friends, if they 





——— | desire something that is new (and strange) under the 

Prospects for Fa at “Meats, /sun, we advise them to call on the nearest bookseller 

Ticee are tides ta ws athe of trade which come| and get this work, which will introduce them famil- 
and go as certainly on the heels of causes, as fresh- | '@tly to a new world. 


ets in rivers follow rains, or as low waters do drouths.| If it is a matter of congratulation that such men 
It is well to be ready for either high or low water, were ordained to write such a work, it is no less so 
and by this we mean to give our farmer friends a that the artistic and mechanical execution fell into 
hint that if they have still in stock any nice beeves <wch hands as those of Childs & Peterson. It is a 
or porkers or fat wethers, they can soon get all they | !uxury to the eye to trace such clear lines and scan 
are worth for them. We speak thus prophetically |-uch finished engravings, which almost render tempt- 
irom a careful survey of the whole field. The Pork! ng even the barren wastes of eternal frosts. Now 
mongers of the great packing points have closed up while these wintry winds are howling about your 
their season's work, and are astonished at the falling | dwelling. get this work, und you will fancy it is sum- 
off of the hog crop. Cattle feeding is almost out of | mer, by contrast. We have our copy through Messrs. 
fashion in the old corn region of Ohio at this season. | Applegate & Co. of Cincinnati. 

The cattle dealers and brokers and butchers of the Arctic Queen.—Last week the mails brought us 
great Eastern markets, have been fighting off the in-| | mysterious little book—a Poem. It came from no- 


evitable tide that rises from the West, and crying where, from nobody, bore the name of no author, and 


peace, peace, when there was no peace; and noW)ja4 pot even the imprint of any publishing house 
a t { 
they will soon be glad to sue for yearling bullocks or) yon its pages. Strange un-ambition all about !— 


even scallawags, to keep their stalls supplied. Short) gut we read it—a feat we have not found time to ac- 


>< . > 2 re ry | 
pastures and short corn me rg wet eat complish since—ever so long. Butthe Arctic Queen 
market, last Summer and Fall, that could be sold,|;, . sem, and what is mure, in these days of fast 


and the reserve stock is light. This will also have; writing, it is as original as it is beautiful. A poeti- 


Co 
a resultant influence upon stock cattle and hogs, a8 | cal romance of the Polar Sea! we never dreamed 


ye ats xt two months wi 

"a ‘ - > He : -_ - “ ¥ . ll see | there was such poetry in ice ; and Polar Fairies, too! 
p m ; ; A 

a sliding up of prices e do not give out these re-| sng such strange witchery, and such a blending of 


marks now, to rejoice over one man’s good fortune ' ' : P 
hapten : ——— fancies, possible and impossible, mortals and demi- 
or another’s ill fortune, but simply as a word in sea- 





. gods, that when we got away from the Isle in the 
son to those most interested. y 
open Polar Sea, we felt as when one awakes from a 
k ‘ "7 dream, and is sorry the dream is over. The fair au- 
Notices of Publications Received. 


pata thoress—we know it is from a woman, for no man 

By the kind attention of Publishers, books have | can t#lk of love and souls in that way—must be ready 
been piled up before us until we can hardly see over |to Stand up and answer the catechism, for questions 
them, and we are like the boy in the middle of an| Will be asked about it some of these days. 


acre of pumpkin pi i j , 7 

ee but without the capacity to eat) Tue Farwer’s axD Emigrant’s Compete Guine, in 
our way out. We will make a beginning, and try to} a Hand Book, with copious Hints, Recipes and Ta- 
render unto all their dues as fast as we are able.—| bles, designed for the Farmer and Emigrant. By 
These are very hurrying times with us. Joseph T. Marshall. Cincinnati : Applegate & 


; Co., 1856. 492 pp. 
Arctic Exprorations in the years 1853, °54, 55 


By Elisha Kent Kane, M.D,U.S.N. Philadel- 
phia: Childs & Peterson. 2 vols. 


Few works have been looked for with more inter- 


Here the Pulishers have reproduced a good book, 


in handsome dress. It treats of such every day mat- 


‘ers as »eople want to know, and in a way easily un- 





est than the results of this last exploring expedition, | derstood. 
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Cnixese Sucar Cane—Its history, mode of cul- 
ture, manufacture of the sugar, ete., with reports of 
its success in different portions of the United States, 
and letters from distinguished men. Written and 
compiled by James F. C. Hyde, of Walunt Grove 
Nursery, Newton Centre, Mass. Published 
by John P. Jewett & Co Cleveland: Henry P. B. 
Jewett. 1857. Price 25 cts. 


Boston : 


Mites on Horse Snoeinc.—Here is a new book 
from the author of “ The Horse’s Foot, and how to 
keep it suund,” which we have so often commended ; 
a square vol. of 50 pages. with illustrations in litho- 
graph, handsomely bound in muslin, and sent by mail 
prepaid fur 75 cts. We like to recommend such 
books, when we see so much villainous bungling at 
Published by H. C. Baird, Phils. 

Trisune Atmanac for 1857, with numerous calcu 
lations and political tables for the times. 
12} cts. Address N. Y. Tribune, N. Y. 


Dinsmore’s AMERICAN RaiLroaD AND STEAM Nav- 
IGATION GuipE, for the U 


horse shoeing. 


Cheap al 


.S and Canada. 
Dinsmore & Co., 9 Spruce st, N. Y. 


Price 25 
cts. 


—~ wee + 


The Horse Critics Again. 


Ep. Omo Ccuitivator:—In your paper of 
14th December last, in an article commenting on 
an editorial in the Dee. No. of the Am. Agricul-| 
turist, the authorship of which you, by inuendo, | 
impute to me, you assert that you heard me say, 
on the show-grounds at Cleveland in Sept. last. 
“the Morgan horses are a G—d d—d humbug.” | 

As to the comments aforesaid, they being simply 
a matter of taste, and presuming you to be quite 
satisfied with their refinement of thought, and ele- 
gance of expression, I have nothing to say.— 
There is, however, a statement of fuct in them to 
which I have something to say, and itis this: 1 
never asserted that the “Morgan” or Vermont 
horses were humbugs. But I have said, and now 
say, that to call the horses generally known as 
“ Morgans,” the lineage of which can be traced 
back only three or four generations—and that to 
a single horse, and he a known mongrel—a “ dis- 
tinct breed” of horses, as many people do, is a) 
humbug—a deception, if that is a better term.— 
You may have heard me say that much, but as to 
the animals themselves, I acknowledge their good 
qualities as readily as any one. 

Were this all, I should have 
your remarks. But you make 
disgusting profanity—language which I do not 
use, which you did not hear me use on the occa- 
sion stated, nor on any other occasion, and which 
I must believe you knew that I did not use, when 
you penned the words in question. The gall dis- 
played in them prompts me to such belief. 

Will you do me the justice to publish this let- 
ter in your next paper? Yours, &e., 

Lewis F. ALLEN. 


Black Rock, N. ¥., Jan. 5th, 1857. 


said nothing of 
me utter coarse, 


|degree, according to circumstances. 


| who shall advocate tree sugar 


to defend himself, for courtesy if not for “ justice,’ 
and we are glad to find that he repudiates the words 
spoken in bad blood at the horse ring, so that theo- 
retically he is right, however much his practice may 
have been at variance with his better sense of pro- 
priety. Let this pass ; we hope he will not use such 
naughty words any more, and we only quoted them 
to show what nice critics they were, who set them- 
selves to c ndemn the horse exercises. May be Mr. 
Allen has heard of a proverb about those who live in 
glass houses, etc. But he is entirely mistaken about 
“the gall displayed” in ourremarks. We had noth- 
ing on exhibition—had no part in the horse exer- 
cises—no axe to grind, at all ; we only sat in judg- 
ment on the cabbages, squashes, potatoes, and some 
other green and blue things inside and outside of “Farm 
Product Tent.” There was nothing to stir our bile ; 
on the contrary we were, all along, and are still, in 
very good humor ; but we will not sit still and see 
our friends ubused by such vile epithets as these 
critics bestow. We cannot afford to nurse gall, even 
to please a man whom we esteem as highly as we do 
Mr. Allen, and if there was a possibility of our hav- 
ing been mistaken in the phraseology used. we would 
not care to take it all back ; but as it is, the record 
must stand with Mr. Allen's protest, and we hope, 
for his sake, that he will not call for the decuments. 


- 


From the Sandusky Register. 
Wool, Sugar and Iron. 

There appears to be but a slim prospect of the 
revision of the tariff during the present session.— 
The rival bills of Mr. Campbell and Mr. Letcher 
have each their warm friends, and the adjustment 
vf a compromise between the two is a work of 
time and difficulty. Besides, we learn from the 
well-informed correspondent of the Philadelphia 
North American, that the different interests now 
seeking special legislation, have thus far been un- 
able to make any combinations among themselves; 
and, without such concert, success is improbable, 
and nearly impracticable. He says: 

“The ‘woclen men,’ to designate them by the 
lobby phrase, are here, pressing their case with much 
pertinacity and zeal, but with less skill than was ex- 
pected, considering their admitted means. They en- 
list an influence which favors the remission of the 
duty on sugar, and thus provoke the hostility of that 
portion of the Southern interest which recognizes 
the policy and wisdom of incidental protection to 
that interest The basis of the movement against 
railroad iron rest upon the presumed support of va- 
rious political, sectional and interested parties, and it 
ramifies through all the others, in a greater or less 
Eastern men 
want free wool, which certain western men cppose, 
who want free iron, while a class of southern men 
hold themselves in readiness to retaliate upon either, 
So that in this jar- 


|ring and complication of objects, each gets its share 
| of damage, and neither is greatly helped. 


It begins 


|to be manifest that the true course is to let well 
Remarxs.—Of course we give Mr. Allen a chance enough alone.” 
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Shelter Beneficial to Orchards & Gardens: 


Ep. O. Cuttivator:—I am about clearing 
some woodland on which I intend to plant an or- 
chard. Would it be an advantage to leave a good 
'breadth of oak trees, to surround and shelter the 
orchard—or in other words, to plant the orchard 
~ in the middle of a forest? An answer in the next 
| Cultivator would oblige Yours, &e., 
| Hamilton Co., O. Tos. F. Davis. 
The above is only one among the very many ques- 
Are requested to contribute of their experience to tions of practical importance in regard to fruit cul- 
this department of the Ohio Cultivator, on any sub- ture which yet remain to be investigated and an- 
ject relating to Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, etc. swered by the Pomological Societies and Conven- 
Treining Currant Bushes as Shrubs. tions. It would be well also for individuals who may 
A subscriber asks: “ Why do the shoots on my be in possession of facts calculated to throw light on 
currant bushes grow downwards, and come off easily 1 the subject, to communicate the same through the 
I cultivate with pains, and have splendid currants, columns of the Cultivator, or other horticultural jour- 
but am troubled as above.” nals. In the meantime we will give Mr. Davis and 
We know of no better reason why, than that it is in others the benefit of our own opinion, although not 
the nature of the caee for them to do so. Some years | entitled to much weight, so long as it is based on 
ago we saw it highly recommended to trim currant] such a limited number of facts or observations. 
Our opinion is, that, aside from any disadvantage 
we adopted the suggestion, but in the second season it may be to have the orchard concealed from view, 
after, we met the same difficulty of which our corres- thereby favoring pilferers, etc., it will be found of 
pondent writes. The shrubs would split open at the ™much benefit to leave a belt of forest trees entirely 
forks, and we made up our mind that nature had not Surrounding it—or at least on all sides from which 
designed this plant to be grown in that way. We) cold or severe winds are likely tocome. The pro- 
have closely observed this matter ever since, and if|tection thereby afforded to the fruit, itself, against 
we have any advice to give, it is, that currants had being blown off by storms, is one of the most obvious 





Practical Gardeners—Ladies and eneiebeiaitin 


bushes as shrubs, and as we had a good fruit garden, 








best be grown in clusters of canes, like raspberries. 
The fruit seems more abundant in shade, as we find 
the largest and best bunches in the dense foliage, 
and low down upon the canes. 

Hardy Flowering Shrubs. 


Our friend Dr. J. S. Wilson of Clark Co., asks for | 


a selection of the best twelve kinds of hardy flower- 
ing shrubs, that will stand our winters, in answer to 
which we nominate as follows: 

Ribeo Gondonii, Ribeo sanguinea, Deutzia scuboa, 


Deutzia gracillis, Wigelia rosea, Pynus Japonica ru-| 


bra, Pyrus Japonica rosea, Spirea jenunifolia, Loni- 
ceva Ledeboure, Kalmia glauca, Mahonia aquifolia, 
Tamarin Africanum, Philadelphus nana. 
The Premium Lima Beans 

At the Ohio State Fair, were raised by our old cus- 
tomer, J. D. Herrick of Ashtabula Co., who has 
kindly told us how he did it, thus : 


My beans were raised on wheat stubble, with- 
out manure. Planted 10th of May, rows 24 feet 
apart, hills 18 inches apart, 4 in a hill. I intend- 
ed to compete at the State Fair, but I could not 
get a catalogue till it was too late. I had but 
one-half acre, which yielded 25 bushels, for which 
I received the first premium at the County Fair. 
They were hoed twice, nice and clean. Good 
cultivation is not all; the dry season is the time 
to raise beans. I raise this kind first, because 
they are more easily looked over, and they cook 
the quickest of any kind I ever raised. 


advantages, but by no means the only one. The 
health and growth of the trees, fairness of the fruit. 
and greater certainty of crops, will all, in our opin- 


|ion, be promoted by this means. 


Every experienced nurseryman or gardener is 
aware of the importance of protecting his grounds 


from violent winds, not only to save his trees or 


plants from being broken by storms, but also because 


the winds greatly retard their growth, by the drying 


of the soil and the too rapid evaporation of the juices 
of the leaves. These are considerations of much im- 
portance in our Western climate, where winds and 


heat and drouth do so abound. 


But there is still another mode in which we con- 


| 
| ceive that winds operate most unfavorably upon veg- 


etation, and in regard to which there is need of more 
scientific investigation ; namely, by dissipating or 
driving off the ammonia and carbonic acid gas, or 
other elements of nutrition arising from the soil into 
the atmosphere, to be absorbed by the leaves. The 
beneficial effects of dew is also well known, (although 
not fully understood,) and this is much lessened 
where there is full scope for the winds. 

The Western prairies afford striking illustrations 
of the advantages of protection from winds. It is 
found that in orchards having no shelter, the trees 
soon become stunted and sickly, covered with moss 
and bark lice, especially the outside or more exposed 
‘rows; and even forest trees can with difficulty be 
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made to grow in like situations—hence the great ad- 
vantage of planting living hedges and wide belts of 
native trees on prairie lands. 

This subject also accounts for the well known fact 
that most kinds of forest trees soon dwindle and die 
when their associates are cut away, if standing in ex- 
posed situations, even though not so tall as to be 
felled by the blasts. And every one has observed 
how difficult it is to make transplanted trees live or 
flourish when planted in single rows along open 
fields or road sides. 

As a protection against the severity of cold in win- 
ter, the effect of forests is well known. And the 
general destruction of forests throughout the country, 
is no doubt one cause of the increasing rigor of our 
climate, and the consequent frequent failure of our 
fruit crops. It has also been found that gardens or 
orchards surrounded by woods, are less exposed to 
Spring frosts than other situations of no greater ele- 
vation. We should also anticipate a greater immu- 
nity from the attacks of injurious insects peculiar to 
fruit trees, in orchards surrounded by woods ; but on 
this point we have as yet no reliable observations. 

Columbus Nursery, Jan. 10, 1857. 
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Cherry Culture—Choice of Stocks. 


Ep. O. Cuttivator :—I am thankful to friend Cof-| 


man for his good intention in communicating his 
opinion (in last Cultivator) in regard to cherry 
stocks ; but believing that his views are erroneous, 
and calculated to mislead the inexperienced, I take 
the liberty of stating briefly what I believe is the 
true doctrine, as far as it is at present known, and 
which I believe is adopted by at least nine-tenths of 
the nurserymen in the West and South, where some 
difficulty is experienced in growing fine cherries. 

Mr. Cofman admits that the Mahaleb stock has 
proved more hardy than the Mazzard—but, he adds, 
the Mahaleb stock is of too slow growth for the 
larger kinds of cherries, “seldom if ever forming a 
complete union, and liable to be broken off at the 
point of junction by high winds; besides, the sap 
often escapes at that point, forming a harbor for in- 
sects, and causing the tree to die.” He then, in an- 
swer to the question, what shall be substituted in- 
stead, advises the use of the “ common sour Morello.” 
This advice is based upon the fact that five years ago 
he planted sixteen trees which had been budded on 
Morello stocks, and they have all done well, escaping 
the past winter uninjured. 

Now, in the first place, it should be known that 
Mr. Cofman resides in a district which is exceedingly 
favorable for cherries, and where a very few if any 
trees were injured by the past winter—the soil being 
a deep sandy loam, very different from most parts of 
Central and Southern Ohio. This may account for 
his success with the Morello stocks. But how he 


can have formed so unfavorable and erroneous an 
opinion of the Mahaleb stocks, is a mystery to me, 
unless it may be explained somewhat as an Qhio 
nurseryman recently accounted for sending me a lot 
of red dogwood trees for European Linden—namely, 
that an Eastern nurseryman had sent them to him 
under that name. In short, I think friend Cofman 
must have been deceived in regard to the character 
of the cherry stocks which he supposed were Maha- 
leb ; and from his description, I should certainly con- 
clude they were the “common sour Morello,” which 
is condemned by all experienced nurserymen as wholly 
unfit for growing the larger kinds of cherries, and in- 
ferior to both the Mazzard and Mahaleb for any kinds. 
I might give many quotations from standard authori- 
ties in other States in support of this opinion, but it 
will be more satisfactory, I think, to Ohio readers, to 
peruse the following extracts from a discussion on 
cherry culture, at the meeting of the Ohio Pomologi- 
cal Society in Cleveland, last winter, copied from the 
Transactions of the Society, which may also be found 
in the Appendix to the Report of the State Board of 


Agriculture for 1855 : M. B. B. 


Discussion on working the Cherry upon the Ma- 
haleb stock, and the best means to prevent the 
gumming of the Cherry tree. 


Mr. Sayres, of Cincinnati, said he head but a 
short experience in the matter; he, however, con- 
sidered the Mahaleb stock a valuable acquisition 
to his section of the country, one well adapted to 
their strong limestone soil. Jt does not seem to 
dwarf the larger kinds of cherries, as the quince 
does the pear; it grows thrifty, and much better 
than the Mazard stock; makes a different root 
from the Mazard, more like the pear; trees grow 
up to standard form; for general culture, better 
on that slock. 

Mr. Jackson agreed generally with Mr. Sayres; 
did not think the tree would grow as large as on 
Mazard, but adapted more to the South; thought, 
when in bearing, it would not grow so fast as or- 
dinary cherries do; the drought in summer had 
little effect upon it; the stock keeps up with the 
largest growth of cherries; grows as fast; makes 
about as large a tree as a common Morello. 

Mr. Elliott had had Mahaleb cherry growing 
seven years, on poor blue clay soil; seemed to 
flourish admirably; had four or five trees, which 
had been bearing five or six years, worked on the 
Mahaleb; also, four or five trees near them, 
worked on the common Morello; could see no 
difference; grew them in pyramid form, or as 
Nature would let them; got Mahaleb first to 
make dwarf trees. 

Mr. Bateham said the great difficulty, in the 
Scioto Valley, was the bursting of the bark near 
the root. We need something on which we can 
grow cherry more successfully in the South, espe- 
cially for loamy or clay soils; had tried the ex- 
periment of planting Mahaleb roots in wet, miry 
clay; flourished admirably; stood three or four 
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years; grew ten feet high, or more; seem to de-|showers. On the 17th of May there was a 
light i in it. It impressed him favorably to work | good shower, and the 3d of June there was a 


for standards, or half standards, as well as for) heavy rain. From that time until the crop 
dwarts. |was made, there was but very little, and not much 

Mr. McIntosh, of Cleveland, said, as long as he} since. W. B. 
could get Mazzard stocks, he did not want Maha-| Clermont Co., Jan. 6, 1857. 


leb: it was the only sure stock to depend upon; “me 
his soil was a sandy loam, with a sour sub-soil. 

Mr. Sayres said, with them the Mazzard was} 
doing poorly; must try something else; here it 
might do well, but in the South something else} 
must be tried. 

Mr. Ernst had, many years ago, set about get- 
ting varieties. The late Mr. Dow ning sent him | 
one hundred varieties, which he divided with Mr. | 
Buchanan. These trees did well, grew thritty, 
but gradually commenced bursting ; the bark | 
grew again from the root or neck, and burst open 
again ; “could not succeed in budding the finer 
sorts on the Morello; such as do succeed, over-| 
grow the stock and produce small and inferior 
fruit, except the Early Richmond, and others of 
that class. He procured trees worked on Maha- 
leb stock, which he grew in pyramids; did not 
find the stock grow so fast as the other, [ Maz- 
zard]; has sixty or seventy varieties on that| 
stock, and they generally flourish. His only hope | 
for the region “about Cincinnati, is the Mahaleb | 
stock; it is a strong grower; held on foliage till! 
very late, and is doing well; thought the Maha- 
leb stock would prove hardy, and retain vitality 


to a late period. He does not think the soil is at | 
fault; it is the want of hardiness in the tree: I gathered them all out that showed such symp- 


some varieties are more hardy than others, and | toms, and kept them in a separate flock, and ap- 
some situations doubtless are more favorable to| plied tobacco tea to the affected parts. In a few 
the growth of the tree. If the fault were in the days, symptoms appeared on others, and I had to 
soil, ‘the tree would die in the root; this is seldom | ‘kee »p taking them out, and apply the tea, which 
the case, until several efforts to force up a top | Seeme xd to check the disease in that spot, but it 
have proved fruitless. A hard struggle is always| ould show in another place. After the weather 
made in this effort. His hope now is, the pyra-| Zot warm, in the Spring, I made a large quantity 
mid form, by which he has branches to the|f the tea, and applied to all the affected parts 
ground, which furnish a protection, when the foli-| that I could find, then turned all into one flock to 
age is on, from the vicissitudes of our summer’s| P@sture, and they seemed to improve and do 
changes. For standards, he would recommend a| Pretty well. After shearing, I bought 20 pounds 
trial of budding the finer varieties up, making the | Of refuse tobacco, and boiled it well in three large 
body of the Mahaleb stock. kettles, then fixed a table upon the side of a two- 
2208 barreled cask, slanting into it, so the liquor would 

Ix Goon Time.—The Michigan Farmer for the|run back from the sheep lying upon the table. I 
present month, contains an official notice from the|then filled the tub two-thirds full or more ot the 
Secretary of the State Agricultural Society, stating | tobacco tea, mixed with strong lime water, so that 
the whole felt slippery, and took pretty strong 
hold of our hands, so as to eat through the skin 
considerable. We then dipped the whole flock, 





Scab in Sheep. 
Frienp Harris :—For the information of the 
\“ Subscriber” in Athens, [replied to in last No., } 
| am willing to give my experience with sheep 
| diseased with “ Scab,” as it is a clear case with 
|the symptoms he described in the last Ohio Cul- 
j tiv ator. 

A little over a year ago, a neighbor of 
mine who had a small flock of my sheep on the 
shares, the time for which he had. taken being 
ithen expired, he sent them home. I divided 
‘them with my other sheep into flocks, for the 
‘bucks. I used three bucks, of course those sheep 
|went into three flocks. About a month after, I 
discovered something wrong with those returned 
| sheep. They were rubbing and scratching and 
tearing off the wool in places, come from the 1 neck, 
‘some from the shoulder, and some from the side 
and hips. Where they could get their mouths to 
ithe diseased spot, they tore the wool right off, and 
}about their necks, where they could not get their 
jmouths at the itching place, they would use a 

| hind foot. 


that certain gentlemen named, have been appointed 
Delegates to attend the Fifth meeting of the Ameri- 


can Pomological Society. As that meeting will not! one hundred in number. That put an end to all 
take place until the fall of 1858, we think the gen-| the symptoms of disease in the skin of the sheep. 
tlemen will not complain that they were not notified) The tobacco was then allowed to remain in the 
in time; and as a relief to the long suspense, we in-| kettle, with water added to it, for a month, and 
vite them to come to the eighth meeting of the Ohio| again heat up, and the flock put through as at 
Pomological Society, which is expected to be held at first, and I guess there are no ticks oe be found 
Cincinnati next fall. M.B.B. | Upon them, and no symptoms of “ Scab have yet 
ooo ‘appeared among them at the time of this writing. 
Rainy Days iy THE YeAR.—From the Ist of The salt given to them throughout the spring and 
May, 1855, to the Ist of May, 1856, there were|summer was mixed with sulphur. 
97 rainy days. From the Ist of May, 1856, to JosepH MOsHER. 
the present time, there have been 32, mostly light} Mt. Gilead, 1st mo., 1857. 
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Home Miscellany, 


A Few Personal Matters. } 


In our No. for Ist of January, we had not space to 
say what we had intended, by way of introductions. 
With our old readers, this was not*called for, but at 
the beginning of every year we have an accession of 
a great many new readers who have not known us 


before, and who could read with greater satisfaction, | 


if they had the key to our writers’ personalities. In 
the department of Horticulture, Mr. BarenaM (M B. B.) 
is so generally known as to need nv introduction 
He is among the oldest of American Agricultural 
Editors and practical Pomologists, having commenced 
this pursuitin Rochester, N. Y.,in 1825, from whence 
he removed to Ohio in 1844, and established the Ohio 
Cultivator. 


Mrs. BatTenam (J.c. B.) is also well known to all 
our former readers, and, we trust, will become so tu 
all new ones. Maintaining a blameless and Chris- 
tian life, she looks upon the world with a vigorous 
and cheerful thought, and only asks what is duty, to 
make that her pleasure. 

There is a question that has been asked us a great 
many times, personally and by letter—Who is Cut- 
TivaToR Mary! If we propose to tell, she shakes 
her head, and says, “O don’t, please!” Well, let 
the girl have her way ; but just you drop into our den, 
some day, and see at the desk by that further win- 
dow, a petite body, with a wealth of dark hair, great 
” to 
you, you would think you heard some one playing the 
low notes of a flute. There she stands, day after 
day, busy with the Cultivator mail books and ledgers, 
writing down the names of all the Cultivator family 
circle from the letters we receive, and filling up any 
odd moment by writing some good thing for our read- 
ers,—a practical girl, who believes, as we do, that it 
is a woman's right to earn her living,—that is CuL- 
TivaTor Mary. 

Then there is your humble servant, variously called 
Col., Gen., Esq , etc., but just as well pleased with 
the plain, Quaker, Friend Harris, that he is; these 
make up the home working force of the Ohio Culti 
vator. Besides these, we have a respectable number 
of reliable and occasional correspondents, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, whom we hope to introduce as they sev- 
erally enrich our table with their practical contribu- 
tions. But we have room for more, and whoever has 
a good thing to say, say it, in good homely English, 
as we do, and we will let it travel from this centre to 
our extended circle, reaching to Maine on the East, 


swimming eyes, and if she says “ good morning 


and to Oregon and the Sandwich Islands on the 
West, and strown all the way between, from beyond 


the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 
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Song for Thinkers. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN, 
Take the Spade of Perseverance, 
lig the field of Progress wid 
Every rotten root of faction 
Hurry «ut, and cast aside ; 

Every stubborn Weed of Error ; 
Every seed that hurts the soil ; 
Tares, «hose very growth is terror 
Dig them out, whate’er the toil! 


Give the stream of Education 
Broader channel, bolder force ; 
Hurl the sto es of Persecu ion 
Out whrre’er they block its course ; 
Seek f r otr- ngth in self-exertion ; 
Werk, and -till have faith 10 wait; 
Close the cr oked gate to fortune : 
Make the road to hunor straight ! 


Men are agents for the Future! 
As they work, so ages win 
Either hirvest of advancement, 
Or the products of their sin ! 

Follow out true Cultivation, 
Widen Educat on’s plan ; 
From the Majesty of Nature 
Teach the Majesty of Man! 


Take the Spade of Perseverance, 
Dig t' e tield « f Progress wide; 
Every bar t+ true instruction 
Carry out and cast aside ; 
Feed the Piant whose Fruit is Wisdom ; 
Cleanse from crime the «ommon Sod ; 
So that from the Thr ne «f Heaven 
It may bear the glance of God. 


«..e-7* 


Sucu Kino Lapies.—There is Mrs. Harrison of 
Sidney, who thinks our Sarmons will have a power- 
ful influence upon the reprobates up in that quarter. 
And Miss Crowell of Fremont, cannot keep house 
without the Cultivator. That is what they all say. 
We had no idea that ladies cared so much for such 
a rough specimen of humanity as we are. 
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Home Sports for Winter Evenings. 


( Concluded from last No.) 


Cross Purroses.—lIn this play, each person 
furnishes his neighbor with an answer. One who 
has been chosen for the purpose, now comes from 
another room, and asks each one any question that 
occurs to him, and receives in reply the answer 
given him by his neighbor. The result is highly 
amusing. 

Tue Wizarpv.—This is a trick to discover a 
given word by the aid of an assistant. One per- 
son having lett the room, the others choose a word 
—ihe name of an object. The absentee being 
summoned is then questioned aloud, is it a flower ? 
is it alamp? ete. The questioner takes care to 
name the right word after an object having four 
legs. The others, not knowing this, are surprised 
that he should always tell correctly. 

Tue Tantatus Trick.—Let a person stand 
with his back and heels close to a wall, then place 
a dime on the floor at a little distance in front of 
him, and tell him he shall have the money if he 
can take it up without advancing his heels from 
the wall. It appears very easy to perform, but 


| will be found to be impracticable. 


Tureap tHe Nreepie.—aAll join hands, and 
the game is begun by the outside players at each 


leud of the line, holding the following dialogue 
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“How many miles to Babylon » “ Siconiin 
and ten.” “Can I get there by candle-light ?’— 
“Yes, and back again.” “Then open the gates 
without more ado, and let the king and his men 
pass through.” The player and the one next to 
him at the end of the line opposite the last speak- 
er, then raise their joined hands as high as they 
can, to allow the speaker to run unde! “r, and the 
whole line follow him, still holding hands. When 
all have passed through, the dialogue is repeated, 
except that the player who before replied, now 
asks the question, and leads the others in “thread- 
ing the needle.” 

Toe Atpnaset.—There are various ways of 
playing this game. We prefer the following: 
One begins by saying, “I love my love with an 
A, because she is affectionate.” The second re- 
peats this, exchanging the word affectionate for 


some other word beginning with “A,” and ex-| 
The third does the! 


pressing a loveable quality. 
same, and so on round and round the circle, as 
long as any one can think of a proper word. All 
who fail, except the last, pay forteit. The letter 
B is next taken in the 
long as the interest continues. ‘The wise ones 
will study the dictionary or spelling-book, before 
commencing. 


How, Wuen anp Wuere.—In this interest- | 


ing game, the player has to find out a word (the 
name of some article) which has been decided 
upon during his absence. 
ing, all round, these questions: “How do you 
like it?’ “When do you like it?” and “ Where 
do you like it?” to all which they must give rea- 
sonable answers, with the privilege (and of course 
the object) of leading him astray as far as possi- 
ble. It is allowable to select a word with more 
than one meaning, as horse, (including clothes- 
horse, saw-horse,) and box, (including box on the 
ear, pill-box, coach-box, &c.) A failure to guess 
the word is punished by forfeit. 

Yes anp No.—This play differs from the last 
in two points. The questioner, to find out the 
secret word, (the 
ject.) may ask any questions and as many as he 


J 


likes, and can receive for answer only ‘‘ yes” or 


“no.” The questioner will wish first to learn} 


whether it belongs to the animal, vegetable or 
mineral kingdoms, whether he has seen it, and 
next to trace its locality. We should like to give 
an e xample of this game, but have not room. 

It is often very “difficult to think of suitable | 
rorreits. We therefore add a few: 

Goop Apvice.—The penitent gives any piece | 
of advice that may come into his head, to one or 
all of the company, as he may have been or- 
dered. 

BLOWING OUT THE CanDLE.—A candle is) 
passed rapidly backward and forward before the 
mouth of the penitent, who must blow it out dur- 
ing its passage—a difficult feat. 

Sprrit or ContrapDiIcTIon.—Do the exact 
opposite of all you are bid to do. 

Tue Exite.—The penitent sent into exile,| 
must go to the farthest corner of the room, turn! 


same way, and so on as) 


This he does by ask-| 


name of some particular ob-) 
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his face from the company, and announce the for- 
feit of the next offender, not leaving his place till 
the forfeit is fulfilled. 

Journey TO Rome.—The person condemned 
to this forfeit, must announce his departure to 
each of the company, and inquire if they have 
any message or present for the Pope. Each 
must furnish something, the more cumbrous and 
awkward the better, and when he has been the 
circuit, he must retire to a corner, repeat his mes- 
sages aloud, and deliver his presents. 

Tue Cusnion.—The unlucky penitent is or- 
dered to kneel on a cushion held on the floor by 
one of the company, but as he is in the act of 
doing so, the cushion is pulled away and passed 
to the next person, who again orders him to kneel. 
This is continued until he succeeds in kneeling on 
the cushion. 

The following are trials of strength and skill: 

PROSTRATE AND Erect.—Cross your arms 
on your body, lie down on your back, and then 
get up again without using either elbows or 
hands. 

KnvuckLe Down.—Place the toes against a 
line on the floor, kneel down, and get up again 
without using the hands, or removing the feet 
from the line. J. O Be 
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a Pride of a Kitchen. 


A Paris correspondent of the Express pens the 
following bagatelle :—* There resides in the Rue 
de la Chaussee d’Antin a worthy lady who makes 
a single apartment in her house more elegant 
than all the rest combined. “This grand apart- 
ment is—the kitchen. Whenever this lady re- 
ceives company, all sorts of ingenious plans are 
formed, and every description of little artifices 
employed, to induce her guests, without actually 
asking them, to have a peep at this den—gener- 


vally kept as much as possible in the background, 


for obvious reasons, (nothing is so disgusting to a 
true epicure as the smell of cookery.) In most 
houses, therefore, the kitchen is as far distant 
from the drawing-room as possible. In this in- 
/stance, on the contrary, the local topography is so 
arranged that many persons wishing to go out, 
mistake the door, and, just as they are about has- 
tily backing out, are accosted by the most daz- 
zling of cooks, who cries, with a smiling air, ‘It’s 
the ‘kitchen, Monsieur, (or Madame.) There’s 
no harm! Walk in, if you please! By this 
\time, the glance of the visitor has taken in all 
sorts of unexpected things hung around the room, 
‘and he is induced to enter this curious boudoir 
kitchen. The walls and the floor are composed 
of mosaic bricks of numerous colors—the pre- 
vailing being blue and white. Gas burners issue 
from rare and beautiful china saucers, or burn 
through the artificial wicks of antique lamps. 
The dressers and closets are covered with bur- 


/nished copper, and contain the thousand and one 


utensils of the euzsine, all shining with dazzling 
| polish—the kitchen girl being a Holland lass who 
'spares neither brick dust nor muscle in keeping 
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up the proud reputation for cleanliness of her 
country. What is most surprising in this model 
kitchen, is to see the saucepans and gridirons, 
bright as so many new matches, hung up with 
rose-colored ribbons. Evidently these utensils 
consume more ribbon than even madame’s bon- 
net! <A short time ago, the friends of the pro- 
prietress of this unique establishment begged her 
to give a breakfast in this elegant kitchen. She 
consented, on one condition: the guests should 
themselves cook the breakfast they were to eat, 
and afterward they were to wash the dishes and 
put everything back in the same order in which 
they found it. The stipulation was stoically ac- 
cepted. Two ladies who have four or five hun- 
dred thousand frances a year to spend, the lady of 
an admiral, a duchess, and the wives of two for- 
eign ministers, were present on the occasion, and 
took part in the novel proceedings. The dish- 
washing efforts of these fashifnable butterflies 
must have been amusing.” 
«2ee + 


More About Marrying. 


In last No. we gave a little chapter on this branch 
of domestic economy, and before the subject gets 
cold—the weather has no effect upon it, by the way— 
we wish to introduce another argument which we 
find in the Albany Evening Journal, which, though it 
applies with most force to towns and cities, is, like 
some patent medicines, good for all climates, and 
should be looked to by our rural readers : 

That shrine to love and marriage is crushingly 
draped with silks at from three dollars to fifteen 
dollars a yard—it is festooned with laces at prices 
to cause lock-jaw to hear it—expensive diamond 
jewelry flashes through the meshes of the point 
d’ Alencons at every part—silver plate, paved 
thick upon leases of “ genteel residences,” sup- 
ports the altar—and milliner’s bills for every pur- 
chasable luxury and necessary, more terrible than 
the bills of vultures, litter the base of it, as votive 
leaves to the frost spirit, circle the oak in autumn. 
What effect has this profanation of the shrine of 
marriage on young men who would fain bring to 
it their personal offerings ? 

Those statisticians can see it and hear it. The, 
current of masculine marriageable humanity sets 
right by without stopping. Great sighs heaved | 
from the bottom of prudent but hopeless hearts, 
are all that is given to Hymen. Young artists, | 
young artisans, young doctors, merchants’ clerks, 
lawyers of more youth than clientage, yet all out 
of debt, and earning comfortable and honorable | 
subsistence for one, according to the scale of 1846, 
pass by quickly—alarmed by the evidences of the 
inexorable conditions attached to reputable mar- | 
riages in these evil days of competition in social 
display. 

Marriage is becoming a luxury to men in the 
United States. The cost of provisions, the wages | 
of labor, the rent of dwellings, the cost of neces- | 
saries and of luxuries, added to the unrelenting | 
pressure upon people in respectable society, to, 


dress richly and furnish showily, make the inevi- 
table price of a family far out of reach of the sal- 
aries and incomes of most of the young. Of the 
effect on the morals and character of a State in 
which wedlock is prohibited, it is unnecessary to 
enlarge. By reading or by travel, we are all fa- 
miliar with it in France and in Austria. Pru- 
dence and custom forbid marriage in the former 
country, where there is not assured income suffi- 
cient to maintain its wants and social pretensions. 
In the latter, the armed law holds asunder from 
the relations of husband and wife, couples who do 
not possess property guarantees that their chil- 
dren shall not become a burthen to the State. In 
all ranks of its society, income is the marriage ce- 
ment of love. 

Marriage may as effectually be prohibited by 
the expenses of millinery-ware and house-furnish- 
ing, as by a police regulation. If those modern 
Athenian statisticians will stand with their note- 
books beside their marriage altar for two years to 
come, they will have to record a steadily dimin- 
ishing worship at the shrine. If old-maidhood 
be, as many say, an evil, the penalty of general 
repudiation of cotton dress goods, and a scorn of 
gingham, will be paid in every house where there 
are daughters. Does it not behoove all mothers 
—all good mothers—to imitate individually, if not 
in concert, the wise conduct of the Belgic women 
of Brussels “Upper Ten-dom?” The “Retrench- 
ment Society” has been organized to make econ- 
omy fashionable. Its weekly meetings receive 
reports of superfluities dispensed with, and discuss 
the feasibility of further curtailments in house- 
hold and personal expenses. Its members are 
mothers, and these their labors are for the pur- 
pose of saving marriage to their grown-up daugh- 
ters, by making it practicable for those young 
men whose capital is disproportioned to their in- 
dustry and integrity. 

Oh for the restoration of gingham and prints! 
Is there no deliverance from the silken web of 
evil which French looms weave for us? 
ee + 


Casties in the Air. 





BY JAMES BALLANTINE. 





The bonnie, bonnie bairn, sits pokin’ in the ase, 
Glowerin’ io the fire wi’ bis wee round face : 
Laughin’ at the fuffin’ lowe—what sees he there? 
Ha! the young dreamer’s biggin’ castles in the air! 
His wee chubby face, an’ his touzy curly pow, 

Are laughin’ an’ neddin’ to the dancin’ lowe, 

He'll brown his rosy cheeks, and -inge his sunny hair, 
Glowrin’ at the imps wi’ their castles in the air. 


He sees muckle castles towerin’ to the moon, 

He sees little sodgers pu’in’ them a’ doun ; 

Wa lds whomling up an’ down, bleezin’ wi’ a flare, 
Losh ! how he loups, as they glimmer in the air. 


For a’ sae sage he looks, what can the laddie ken ? 

He’s thinkin’ upon naething, like mony mighty men, 

A wee thing mak’s us think a sma’ thing mak’s us stare— 
There are mair folk than him biggin’ castles in the air. 


Sic a night in winter may weel mak him cauld ; 

Hi- chin upon his buffy hand will -oou mak him auld ; 
His brow is bent sae braid, oh pray that Daddy Care 
Wad let the wean alane wi’ his castles in the air. 


He’ll glower at the fire, an’ he’ll keek at the livht ; 

But mony sparkling stars are swallow’d up by Night ; 
Aulier een than his are glameured by a gixre, 

Hearts are broken, heads-are turned, wi’ castles in the air. 
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